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Dear Lapy AsHBURNHAM, 


At your desire I have put together and printed 
the Nursery Rhymes which I collected during a recent 
expedition into the western part of France, chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the Bocage, celebrated by 
Madame de la Rochejacquelin. I was surprised to 
find there that the rhymes I had so often heard in 
England are not original, but had been imported from 
France. The French rhymes, indeed, are not properly 
rhymes, but ‘“‘jingles:” as, for instance, ‘‘ croix” does 
not rhyme to “ doigts,” nor “petit "to “ fusil,” though 
the sounds are similar. These “jingles” are not 
printed, nor are they to be found even in manuscript. 
I took most of them down from the mouth of an old 
paysanne, a charming, tidy, nice person, as the French 
paysannes always are, and she was quite surprised 
when I told her that there were rhymes in England 
evidently derived from them. 


I remain, 
Dear Lady Ashburnham, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. M. NITRAMOF. 


To Lady Ashburnham, Broomham, Hastings. 
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There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun. 
Il y avoit un petit, 
Et il avoit un fusil, 
Il avoit aussi du plomb, plomb, plomb, 
Il alla a la chasse, 
Et remporta une bécasse, 
Et en fit & sa belle un don, don, don. 


Sa petite belle lui dit, 
“ Je t'aime, mon beau petit, 
Et, quoique ce soit un peu précoce, coce, coce, 
Aussitét que je sois mise, 
Nous irons a | ’église, 
Y faire célébrer notre noce, noce, noce.” 


Le petit homme s’en va, 
Son chapeau sous son bras, 
Attendre a l’église sa belle, belle, belle. 
La future le suit de prés 
Avec Monsieur le Curé, 
Qui bénit les deux a l’autel, tel, tel, 
Qui bénit les deux a l’autel. 


A great deal of this is lost in the English version. 


II. 
Jack Sprat and his wife. 


Jacques Spras 
N’aimoit pas le gras, 
Sa femme le maigre détestoit : 
Ainsi, que ces deux 
Rien au monde n’alloit mieux, 
Et rien sur la table ne restait. 


In the English version the s in Spras has been 
changed into ¢ for the rhyme. In France the family 
of Spras is now known by the name of Melette. 
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Il. 


Ba, Ba, Black Sheep, 
Have you any wool? 


Ba! Ba! brebis noire! as tu de la laine? 
Oui, Monsieur, j’en ai trois poches pleines, 
J’en ai pour madame, j’en ai pour le curé, 
J’en ai pour le petit qui couche dans le pré. 


I was greatly surprised to find that “ Fiddle-te-dee” 
and “ Dickery Dickery Dock” were importations from 
France, but my old lady assured me that she had 
never heard them mentioned by an Englishman, and 
I entirely believe her. 

Here they are— 


IV. 


Fiddle-te-dee, Fiddle-te-dee, 
The Fly shall marry the Bumble Bee. 


Violon té dé! violon t? dé! 

Le Frelon l’Abeille a épousé. 

Elle n’espéroit pas trouver si tot, 

Un époux si jeune, si riche, et si beau. 


The wife had the best of it in the English rhyme, 
as the humble bee could certainly thrash a fly, even a 
big bluebottle, but the bee would have the worst of it 
with a hornet. 


V. 
Dickery Dickery Dock. 


Dickoré! Dickoré! Doge! 

La souris grimpa 4 l’horloge. 

I] sonna une heure ; 

Elle s’en fuit de peur ; 
Dickoré, Dickoré, Doge. 


Vi. 


Ride a cock horse, 
To Banbury Cross. 


Allons a dada 4 Bains-Brie 4 la croix, 
Voir une vieille 4 cheval des bagues i ses doigts. 


Et des sonnettes aux orteils a fin qu'elle fasse, 
La musique sans cesse partout ot elle passe. 


Bains-Brie is a small town much frequented for its 
warm baths. It is in the district of Brie, famous for 
its cheeses. ‘The castle belonged to the ancient family 
of Brioche. Les Brioches de Bains-Brie are still cele- 
brated all the world over. In the market-place are the 
remains of a fine cross, destroyed at the Revolution, 
on which obscure traces may be found of a figure said 
to have been that of a woman on horseback. 


In Wood’s Athene Oxonienses the English rhymes 
are said to refer to an old woman who rode about on a 
donkey, ringing a bell and selling Banbury cakes; but 
on the new cross lately erected at Banbury, which is 
no doubt a reproduction of the old one, there is no 
inscription commemorating the old lady. 


Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck is of opinion that for 
Banbury in Oxfordshire should be read Bambro’ in 
Northumberland, and in his letters to Dr. Dryasdust, 
of York, lately published by the Antiquarian Society, 
he gives very strong and learned reasons in support of 
his hypothesis; but though his arguments are always 
ingenious, it is well known that his conclusions are 
not always correct. There can be no doubt that the 
English rhymes are a mere version of the French. 
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VIl. 


Hark! hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town. 


Kcoute! écoute! j’entends, les chiens 
Voici une troupe de gueuses qui vient ; 
Vetues les unes de velours et de soie ; 
En haillons les autres frissonent de froid. 


The velvet gowns clearly prove the French origin 
of these lines. Who would have thought of an 
English beggar in velvet ? 


VIL. 


Sing a song of sixpence, a bag full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 


Chantons, “ Douze sous, un sac plein de blé!” 
Vingt-quatre merles cuits dans un paté! 

Quand on ota la crofite ils criérent a haute voix, 
“Voici un beau plat pour la table du roi.” 


Le roi sur son tréne pesoit l’or de ses mines : 
La reine dans le salon mangeoit des tartines : 


La servante arrangoit le linge sur la haie; 
Un merle, tout d’un coup, lui arracha le nez. 


The English translation has followed these lines 
very closely. The action of the French king is more 
dignified than that of the English sovereign. The 
queen is probably eating bread and sweetmeat. In 
England in those days folks had only honey and 
butter to eat with their bread. The simplicity of the 
royal household, which consisted of a maid-of-all-work, 
‘‘La servante,” contrasts curiously with the king on 
his throne. 
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IX. 
Ding dong dell, 
Pussy in the well. 
Din! don! di! 
Minette dans le puits. 
Qui l’y a mise? 
Petite Jeanette Grise. 
Qui l’en tira? 
Petit Jean Fortbras. 
In the English version the mischief is attributed to 
a boy, Johnny Green. ‘The French do not show their 
usual politeness by charging it on a young lady. 


a 
Cock a doodle doo, 
Our dame has lost her shoe. 
Coqueriquetta ! Coquericot ! 
Notre dame a perdu son sabot. 
Son petit bonhomme ne sait que faire, 
Son archet est tombé au fond de la mer. 


XI. 
Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 
Lon! lon! laridon ! 
Minette joue du violon; 
La vache fait des entrechats. 
Le petit chien rit, 
Quand ce pas seul il vit, 
Et la cuiller poursuivie des plats. 

There is great similarity between the French and 
English rhymes, but they cannot be said to be iden- 
tical. The English cow was then more vigorous, 
though not so graceful as the French: this proves the 
superiority of the English beef in those days. The 
Baron of Bradwardine introduced “Lon! lon! lari- 
don!” into Scotland. 
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XII. 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 
Un petit Bossu monta sur un mur, 
Il tomba péle méle sur le pavé si dur. ° 
Toute l’armée du roi avec poulie et grue, 
Ne peut pas remonter le petit Bossu. 
It appears that in France, instead of using horses, 
they tried a pulley and crane, which were equally 


ineffectual, 
XIII. 


The little glutton described in the next lines seems 
to correspond with 


LITTLE JACK HORNER. 
Un petit gourmet, 
Dans un coin caché, 
Mangeant une terrine tout seul ; 
Pousse des cris de joie, 
En en tirant le foie, 
Qu’il enfonce tout entitr dans sa gueule. 
From his poking the liver whole down his throat, 
it seems probable that he pulled it out with his finger 
and thumb, like the English worthy. 
XIV. 
Little Bopeep. 
La petite bergire 
Verse des larmes améres ; 
Elle a perdu ses chéres brebis : 
Ne pleure pas, petite, 
Elles reviendront vite, 
Saines et sauves de leurs queues suivies. 
The third and sixth identify these lines with the 
Miss Bopeep of England. ‘The name is properly 
Beaupeep. She was in the habit of casting sly glances 
at the young gentlemen who passed her out hunting 
as she tended her flock. 


il 
XV. 


Little brown Bessie sat under a pen, 
Brewing good ale for gentlemen. 


Une petite brunette sous un hangar assise, 
Vendoit du vin de son cru. 

Jolie, gentille, et galamment mise, 

Un tonneau fut bientdt bu. 


The English is evidently an imitation of these. 
The wine and the dress are characteristic of France, 
the ale of England. 


XVI. 


Ladybird, Ladybird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children are gone. 


Béte a Dieu! Petite, je plains ton triste sort, 

Ta maison est brilée, ton enfant est mort. 

Pose ses cendres oti jadis tu placas ton seuil, 

Kt fais teindre tes ailes pour en prendre le deuil. 


The sentimental dying of the wings is lost in the 
English version. 


XVII. 


Little Blue Boy, come blow up your horn, 
The sheep's in the meadow, the cow in the corn. 


Petit Bleu, sonne ton cor, la vache mange le blé, . 
Les moutons dévorent toute la piture du pré. 


Oud est le petit qui garde le troupeau ? 
La, sous la meule, il prend son repos. 
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XVIII. 


Cross Patch, 
Draw the latch. 


Bourru! Roquet,! 
Tire le loquet. 
Va filer auprés du feu, 
‘ Bois un verre de yih, 
Appelle tes voisins ; 
Et change cet air si bleu. 


Roquet, translated ‘‘ Patch,” means a common cur. 
The rest is nearly literal. 


XIX. 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating curds and whey. 


Mademoiselle Elise, 
Sur une touffe assise, 
Mangeoit des fraises 4 la créme : 


Une grande araignée, 
Vient s’asseoir & son cété, 
Elle se sauve dans une terreur extréme. 


In the English version the name is made to suit the 
exigencies of the rhyme. 


It is to be collected from the translation that straw- 
berries were not as common in England as in France. 
In the reign of Richard III., indeed, the Bishop of 
Ely had them in his garden at Saffron-hill, near the 
residence of the late Mr. Fagin, but they are not 
mentioned with the apricocks and dewberries which 
the fairies were directed by Titania to bring to Bottom. 
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XX. 


Mistress Mary, 
Quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ? 


Mademoiselle Marie, 
Qui tout le monde contraries, 
Comment vont tes vignes ? 


J’ai des sonnettes d’or, 
Des pétoncles sur les bords, 
Et des petites filles rangées en lignes. 


The English translator seems not to have appre- 
ciated the character of the young lady. He represents 
her as simply obstinate. Perhaps he had been rejected 
by a young woman of the name. She seems to have 
been one of those damsels who had plenty of admirers, 
and was not the less liked for teasing them and for 
not giving direct answers. In fact, she was just like 
Dolly Varden, whose dress is now the rage. It is not 
to be supposed that scallops grew in her vineyard. 
“ Pétoncle” here means the shell, not the fish. 


XXI. 


Jack and Jill, 
Went up a hill. 


Jacot et Jeannette montérent les degrés 
De la fontaine pour puiser de ]’eau ; 

Le petit tomba, se fracassa le nez, 

Et renversa sa sceur dans le sceau. 


We have nothing in England like the beautiful old 
picturesque fountains of the Continent. These are in 
general great places of resort, and it might well happen 
that a little boy and girl might get upset and ducked 
in the throng. 
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XXII. 
There was an old woman that lived in a shoe. 


D’une vieille qui demeurait dans un sabot, 
Les enfans trop nombreux troubloient le repos: 
A coups de baguettes elle les calma enfin, 
Les fit coucher et souper de bouillon sans pain. 


These lines are noticed by Mons. Rambeau de la 
Tude-Clairon, in his charming work Les Traditions de 
la Vendée, where he shows that “sabot” in many old 
towns in the west of France signifies a wooden hut, 
and that the good lady may have had as much room 
in her abode as Mr. Peggotty in his inverted boat at 
Yarmouth. This, however, leaves our English ‘“ shoe” 
untouched, and we hope that we shall never be 
reasoned out of our charming old woman with her high- 
crowned hat and birch rod who delighted us in the 
pantomime. Her discipline has often been adopted 
in the nursery with excellent effect. 


XXIII. 


What have you got for supper, Mrs. Bond? 
I have beef in the larder and ducks in the pond. 


Qu’as-tu pour notre souper, ma Bonne, je te prie? 
Car le voyage et le froid nous donnent bon appétit. 
Dans I’office j’ai des cotelettes de l’agneau et du veau: 
J’ai des jolis petits canards qui nagent dans le ruisseau. 
Venez petits canards que vos gorges je vous coupe 
Farce vos corps et fasse de vos abatis une soupe. 


The national taste for beef appears in the English 
version. The translator imagined that ma Bonne was 
a name, and transformed it into Mrs. Bond. Soup is 
usually made of the giblets of geese, but the sage 
remark of Rabelais, that two ducks are sometimes as 
good as a goose, was not lost upon ma Bonne. 
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XXIV. 


A frog he would a-wooing go, 
Heigho, says Rowley. 


Le Jeune Sieur Grenouille, morne triste et las 
De ses amoureux tourmens, 

Une belle nuit étoil¢e mit son chapeau bras 
Sans rien dire a sa digne maman. 


A la porte de sa belle il ne fit que deux pas, 
La souris douce, tendre et brune 

Assis sur le seuil il s’apercut du rat, 

Qui chantoit au clair de la lune. 


Les rivaux acharnés (mais tant soit peu sages) 
S‘accordérent 4 demander du vin; 

La souris, espérant détourner leur rage, 

Leur fit servir du Chambertin. 


A trinquer et rire ils se mirent bientdt, 
Et a pousser des cris peu gentils, 

Le tapage affreux troubla le repos 

Du chat, le vieux sergent de ville. 


I] saisit sa lanterne, il saisit le rat, 

D’un seul coup il lui donna la mort : 

Ses enfans méme temps, dans une course de dix pas, 
De la souris assurérent le sort. 


Ia grenouille dans le ruisseau chercha une retraite, 
Mais, essayant le passa au bac, 

Un grand canard blanc, le prenant par la téte 
L’avala criant, Quak, Quak, Quak. 


Quelle triste fin 4 ce beau festin, 

Ce terrible fracas ! 

De l’hétesse si vive et ses deux convives, 
Il ne reste que le Chapeau Bras. 


See gh ee ee a 
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Of the “refrain” or burden of 
Rowley Powley, gammon and spinach, 


not a trace is to be found in the French. It is English 
in its style, and its origin has been traced to England. 
One of the King’s serjeants in the reign of Henry VII. 
was named Anthony Rowley. His arms are extant on 
a window in Serjeants’ Inn—field ermine, charged 
with a hand, malproper manchetté, impalming a noble 
or. This shows that he was not connected with the 
existing distinguished families of the name. There is 
a brief notice of him in Fuller's Worthies. In 1498 he 
married Sarah, daughter of Sampson Brasse, of Bevis 
Marks, in the City of London, gentleman, and in the 
following year gained the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon. 
This circumstance explains the origin of the refrain, 
but how that became associated with the history of the 
amorous frog is still a mystery. Serjeant Rowley 
may have been the author of the English version. An — 
interesting account of the ceremony at Dunmow is to 
be found in Dugdale’s History of that Priory. 


* 


FINIS. 
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